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INTRODUCTION 

T ut sixth centurv n.c. saw great ferments in 
the intellectual life of Asia. A vast move- 
ment appears to have stirred men's minds in 
widely separated parts — Confucius and Lao-tse 
in China, Zoroaster in Iran and Mahavira and 
Gautama Buddha in India. The Indian move- 
ment wets the most fruitful as it culminated in the 
foundation of two distinct religious systems, both 
based on an absolute sanctity of life — ahimsa (non- 
violence) — and both preaching the doctrine of Right 
Faith, Right Knowledge and Right Action. Both 
the creeds took deep roots in India and one of them, 
the religion of Gautama Buddha, extended far 
beyond her limits in every direction. Though now 
almost extinct in the land of its birth, it is still 
professed by one-third of the world's population. 
The rise of Buddhism was thus a signal landmark 
in the history of India and that of Asia as well. 

As is usual with e\ erv religious teacher, legends 
have grown round the life of the founder of 
Buddhism. By stripping the traditional accounts 
of the miraculous and nnthical embellishments it 
is possible, however, to discover the historical 
nucleus. About the sixth centurv lt.c. there was a 
little state at Kapilavastu at the foot of the 
Himalavas. It was tided bv a princelv familv 
of the Sakva clan. To Suddhoclana of this family 
and his queen. Muyadcvi. was born a son, Sid- 
clhartha, about the year ^tili n.c. The birth took 
place at Lumbini-grama, a village neat Kapilavastu. 
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the mother thing shortly after. lhe sago and 
seers proclaimed that the new-born babe would 
become either a world conqueror or a Buddha. 
The father teas warned and lie brought up the bo\ 
amidst luxurious surroundings, awav from all cart"- 
and afflictions of this world. But all attempts 
proved futile and three ominous sights, one 
after another — old age, disease and death — made 
Siddhartha realize the suflerings of all created 
beings and the hollowness of worldlv pleasures. 
“Never before had a human soul contemplated this 
suffering with such pitiful, yet unruflled. sympathy." 
He was meditating on the wavs of deliverance when 
the calm serenity of a passionless recluse powerfullv 
attracted him. At that time, then in his twentv 
ninth vear, a son was born to him, and thinking 
this to be an additional tie, he resolved to leave his 
home and family at once to seek salvation, not onlv 
for himself but also for the whole of mankind. In 
the stillness of the night he left his palace and the 
city and for long wandered about as a homeless 
ascetic seeking instruction from religious teachers. 
At Uruvilva, near Cava, he practised the most rigid 
austerities only to discover that thev were of no 
help to reach his goal. Next, taking his bath in 
the river Nairanjana (modern Lilajan), he took his 
seat under a pipal tree with the grim resolve not 
to leave that seat till he became possessed of the 
supreme knowledge ( bodfii ), i.c., enlightenment. 
Miracles after miracles followed and he gained 
victory over the wicked Mara; and at last he 
attained enlightenment under that tree which came 
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to be known as the Bodhi tree. Thereafter, lie came 
to be known as Buddha, or the awakened one, 
Lathagata (he who has attained the Truth) and 
Sakyatmini 01 the sage of the Sak\a clan. Because 
he belonged to the Gautama gotra he teas also 
known as Gautama Buddha, in distinction to six 
othei Buddhas who are said to have preceded him. 

His next mmt was to preach the Truth that 
he had gained and he proceeded to the Deer Park 
at Isipatana (Sarnathi, near Banaras. There before 
the fi\e monks, his one-time associates during the 
early period of his quest after Truth, he pleached 
his First Sermon exhorting the middle course that 
leads to Xn\'(inn. The middle course consists of 
the noble eight-fold path ( ashl'ingi/ui nun go ) — 
it) Right Views: (iq Right Aspirations: (g) Right 
Speech; (41 Right Conduct: (.-,) Right Livelihood: 
(ti) Right Fixations: (y> Right Mindfulness: and 
(<S) Right Contemplation. He also gave an exposi- 
tion of the Supreme Knowledge, the knowledge of 
the series of causes and ell ec t s, the four Noble 
Friulis [or\o s/itx'inn, namelv. suflering, the causes 
of sullering. the suppression of suffering, and the 
path that leads to this suppiession. Bv this preaching 
he inaugurated the Rule of Law and set the 
Wheel of Law in motion (dluirmac hokniprox’intona). 

Lot forlv-iive seats the Buddha moved about 
as a wandering teacher preaching his gospel to 
princes and common people alike. All ranks 
swelled the number of converts to the new faith. 
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At last, in his eightieth year he died, i.e., attained 
his Nirvana , at Kusinagara (Kusinara), modern 
Kasia in the Gorakhpur district. 

During his lifetime the religion of Gautama 
Buddha (or Saddharma. as it was known to the fol- 
lowers of the faith) was confined within the limits of 
Kosala and Magaclha, which had been the centre of 
his own activities. For a little over two centuries 
after his death the new faith remained more or less 
dormant. The conquest of Kalinga bv Asoka 
proved to be a turning point in the history of the 
new religion. The grim realities of war made a 
deep impression on the mind of Asoka and he for- 
sook conquest by the force of arms, which had been 
the traditional policy of Magadha from the time of 
Bimbisara, a contemporary of Gautama Buddha. 
He instituted in its place a new polio, that of 
Dhammavijaya, i.e., conquest of men's hearts bv 
the law of piety. I he intense remorse which he 
felt at the sufferings caused bv war gradually made 
him a convert to the religion of non-violence 
preached by the all-compassionate one, and as a 
result of his exertions the teachings of Gautama 
Buddha rapidlv became known, not onlv throughout 
India but also outside. Ceylon received Buddhism 
fiom the emissaries (ins own son and daughter) sent 
b> Asoka, and if tradition is to be believed, it was 
Asoka s missionary /eal which was responsible for 
the conversion of Burma to the new faith. In his 
insti ipt ions Asoka savs that the Dhamma had 
spread far to the west in the dominions of his 
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contemporaries. The missionary acti\ii\ of Asoka 
endowed the followers of the faith with a proselytiz- 
ing zeal and the religion of the sage of the Sakya 
clan spread far and wide in every direction with 
the result that it still survives o\er great areas ol 
the present-day world. 


Buddha's mother Mayadevi's dream — a medallion on the roiling 
of the stupa ( Bharhut ) 




Standing Buddha in bronze — Nalanda Museum ( Patna ) 



SACRED PLACES 

G vt i vw.v m ddha has left his footprints on 
the soil of India and his mark on the soul 
of mankind. In course of the gowth of his 
leligion this human teacher eclipsed even the 
heavenlv gods and the places consecrated bv his 
presence were held in gieat \ dictation. Before he 
entered A 'irvtma the Buddha himself spoke of 
the four places which a pious believer ought to 
\isit with feelings of faith and reverence: the 
1 unnbini-\ ana where the I athagata was bom, Gay a 
(Bodh-Gava) where he reached perfect Knlighten- 
ment. the Deer Park at Isipatana (Sarnath) where lot 
the Inst time he proclaimed the Law. and Kusina- 
gara where he reached the unconditional state of 
M(ih<if><nini)\'<nm. He dilated on the merits of 
pilgrimage to these places and dcclatcd that they 
cello shall die on such pilgrimages shall be rcbotn, 
after death, in the happy lealm of heaven. 

The other four places of pilgrimage which, 
with the above four, make up the uHlmmulmlhannni 
((islilrnnttlnist limiaiii). or eight sacred places, were 
the scenes of four of the piincipal miracles that the 
Blessed One was said to have been compelled to 
pet form. Though not particularly cited in the 
eat lv Buddhist texts as places of special v dictation, 
these sites also grew in sanctity on account of the 
Master's connection with these places and the 




Birth of Buddha ( Nagarjunakonda ) 


legends that ha\c grown around them. One such 
place is Srautsti, the tapital of kosala, where the 
Buddha according to legend gate a display of 
miraculous powers to confound Put ana kascapa, 
the leader of the Tirthika sect. After this miracle 
t he Buddha, in accordance with the custom of the 
pi e\ ions Buddhas, ascended to the Heaven of the 
I hirtv-three Gods, preached the Abhidhamma 

| 

to his deceased mother and descended to the < 

earth at Sankaswt bv a triple ladder constructed 
by India's architect. Rajagriha, the capital of 
Magadha, was the scene of the third miracle in 
which the Buddha tamed the infuriated elephant ! 

Nalagiri. let loose by his jealous cousin Dcvadatta, 




to encompass his death. The fourth miracle 
happened at Yaisali, where in a mango grove a 
number of monkecs offered the Buddha a howl of 
honev. These and other events in the life of the 
Buddha were fa\<nuiie subjects of representation 
in early Buddhist art and the eight com entional 
events, as enumerated above, formed stereot\pcd 
stelae compositions in sculptures beginning with 
the Gupta period. In earlv mediaeval manuscript - 
paintings of Eastern India and Nepal such scenes 


Temptation of Buddha by Mora and Buddha's Enlightenment 
( Nagarjunakonda ) 
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have been \er\ frecpieutls represented and some of 
these illustrate the finest tradition of painting of 
those davs. 

These hoh places, because of their association 
with the histors of the \eneiable religion, were great 
centres of attraction for the pious belies eis and 
pilgrimage to them was religiously performed. 
Asoka calls such a pilgt image <Ui(unma\(tlti 
( (l hat iiitixa 1 1 a), ot tout s of piet\. Besides the 
abuse, mans othet places roic into prominence in 
course of the des elopment of Buddhism — the sites 
of impoitant stupas, monasteries, etc. — and they 
also claimed the des ot ion of the tollosvers of the 
faith. .AH such places svete held sacred svith great 
seneration. maintained svith care and adorned svith 
religious establishments ot various kinds. In t licit 
flourishing class their splendour and magnificence, 
no less than their sanctity, attracted visitors from 
everywhere. With the disappearance of Buddhism 
from India, such places, however, were graclualls 
neglected and ultimately fell into clistepair and 
ruins; mans svete completely forgotten. With the 
recent advances in Indian archaeologs it has been 
possible to resuscitate them from t licit long 
obi is ion 


LUMBINI 

In the recapitulation of the sacred places of 
Buddhism Lumbini, where the Blessed One was 
born, should come first. According to Buddhist 







Votive stupas in the courtyard of the Temple ( Bodh-Gaya ) 


texts it was situated at a distance of twelve miles 
from Kapilavastu. It is said that when the time 
of confinement drew near Mayadevi felt a desire to 
visit her parents at Dcvadaha. On arriving at the 
Lumbini grove she stretched out her arm to take 
hold of a branch of a sola tree which bent down, 
and while she held it she was delivered in a standing 
position. The child was received bv the gods, 
including the guardians of the quarters, and 
from their hands b\ men. Descending to the 
ground he stood erect, took seven steps and 
triumphantly declared : “I am the foremost of 
the world. from Ltunbini the bov was brought 
to kapilac astu. The scene of the Nativitv of the 
Buddha has been a favourite theme in Indian art 
in all its phases and frequent representations of this 
scene are found in sculpture as well as in painting. 
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* Lumbini has been identified with the site of 

Rumniindei, about one mile north of Paderia and 
two miles north of Bhagwanpur in the Nepalese 
Tehsil of that name situated to the north of the 
Basti district of the Uttar Pradesh. It can be 
reached by motor bus from Nautanwa. a station in 
India on the Oudh Tirhut Railway, ten miles 
distant. There is a Nepal Go\ eminent Rest House 
for the accommodation of pilgrims and visitors at 
Rumniindei. 

Rumniindei is a picturesque spot and there 
still stands at the site a pillar engraved with an 
inscription commemorating Asoka's pilgrimage to 
this place in the twentieth vear after his anoint- 


The famous Bodhi Tree ( Bodh-Gaya ) 



Railing of the Temple ( Bodh-Gaya ) 



ment “Here the Buddha was born," says Asoka. 
and this statement (juts the identity of the 
spot bevond doubt. Besides the pillar, there is an 
ancient shrine with an image depicting the Nativity 
of the Lord as described in the sacred texts. There 
is no doubt that because of its imperishable sanctity 
the place grew in importance and the Chinese 
pilgrims have left an account of the many establish- 
ments that flourished there. It is likely that 
systematic excavations at the place may reveal many 
such monuments as the Chinese pilgrims have 
described. There have been some excavations at 
the site by the Nepal Durbar, but the results of 
such excavations have not yet been presented to the 
scholarly world. 



BODH-GAYA 

The next great landmark in the history of 
Buddhism is the site where the prince of the Sakya 
clan attained the Supreme Wisdom (bod hi or 
sambodhi). This memorable event happened at 
Urmilva (Uruvela), near Gava. where he sat in 
meditation under a pipal tree. Because of its 
sacred associations the place came to be known as 
Bucldha-Gaya (Bodh-Gawu and the tree as the 
Bodhi tree. In ancient clavs the place was known 
as Sambodhi, as stated in an inscription of Asoka 
who \ isitccl this sacred site when he had been 
anointed for ten seats. To the Buddhists the place 
was also known as Mahabodhi. 


Buddhist monks paying homage to the sacred relics of Sariputta 
and Mahamaaga ana ( Bodh-Goya ) 
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Bodh-Gaxa is sc\cn miles distant horn the 
Ga\a railway station on the East Indian Railway 
and is connected bx a good metalled load negotiable 
bv taxis, motoi buses 01 cycle rickshaws. There is 
a Buddhist Rest House at Gaxa for pilgrims and 
the P.W.l). Inspection Bungalow and the Railwav 
Rest House at Ga\a also aitange for the accommo- 
dation of \ i si loi s foi a shot i time. 

On account of its connection with this signal 
c\ent Bodh-Gaxa max be said to be the ciadle of 
Buddhism and to the dexoui Buddhist there is no 
place of great et inteiest 01 s.mctitx. The liolx spot 
of Enlightenment ainacted pious pilgiims from fat 
and near and the sacred tree and the Yajrasana, the 
diamond scat on which Gautama reached his final 
x ietorx oxer worldlv desires and realized the bliss 
of Supreme Knowledge, wete maintained xxith 
great dexotion and cate, liolx shrines and stately 
monuments were laised all atomic! and the account 
of the Chinese pilgrim, Hitten Tsang. gixes us a 
glimpse of the past splendotu ol the place. The 
sacred tree has passed tlnottgli manx xicissttudes 
and the piesent tree is one of the manx sttccessois 
of the original Bcxlhi tree. 

The monuments that were laised in cottise of 
centuries wete biought to light bx Su Alexandra 
Cunningham and a number of other scholais. The 
present shrine, the statelx Mahabodhi temple. was 
also renovated at a great expense. Asoka is said to 
have erected a shrine on the holy spot of Enlighten- 




Lion Capital i Sarnath ) 
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mem and it is peihaps iliis sluine which is 

treijueniK lepiesented in curb Buddhist ail. No 

leinains of Asoka's sluine ha\e sur\i\ed. But 

now is a lam erection. 1 ins temple has been 

a balustraded «aller\, sunouudin” the .saued Bodhi 

tree, oiiginalh pet haps ol wood and later 1 1 a n slated 

into stone. i he stateh sum tine which we see ' 

now is a later erection. The temple has been • 

testoted and tenmated so mam times that it 

is difficult to dele) mine its dale and its 01 initial 

- I 
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temple supplies the prototype of the Mahabodhi 
temple in Burma. 

As it notv stands the Mahabodhi temple at 
Boclh-Gaya is approximatelt itio feet high and 
consists of a straight -edged pyramidal tower sur- 
mounted by a stupa, complete with the harmika and 
the hti. with a fluted tunalaka-like lower member 
and with angle-eum//c(/,vo' at the corners demarcating 


Image of the Bodhisattva ( Sarnath ) 
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the different stages in the ascent of the tower. The 
entrance porch, e\ identic later than the original 
temple, is on the east. I'he four sides of the tower 
each presents several tiers of niches, while the front 
face has a tall lancet opening for the admission of 
light into the sanctum. At the base of the tower 
rises a turret at each of the font corners, each 
a replica in miniature of the main spire. Tower- 
ing against the skv. this loftv and massive pile 
dominates t lie entire landscape all around and draws 
cisitors and pilgrims from all parts of the globe. 

I he temple cnslnincs the great gilded figure 
of the Blessed One in the earth-touching attitude 
which symbolizes the supreme e\ent of Enlighten- 
ment. The devotion of the votaries has endowed 
the Master with a robe of state and over his head 
is a sumptuous umbrella signifying the suzeraintv 
of the Religion of the Master. Along the northern 
side of the temple there is a narrow masonry plat- 
form raised about four feet above the ground. 
This is known as the "jewel shrine of the walk" or 
the Buddha's Promenade (rlumkanui) where after 
the attainment of Enlightenment the Great Teacher 
is said to have spent a week in walking to and fro 
in deep meditation. At the points where he set his 
feet there arc sculptured ornaments representing 
the miraculous blossoms which are said to have 
sprung up under his footsteps. Passing along this 
promenade and to the west of the temple stands the 
Bodhi tree and the hole spot of Enlightenment, now 
marked by a red sandstone slab, representing the 




Upkonotha and Siddhaikavira ( Sarnath ) 
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Yajrasana on which the Master is said to have 
reached the Perfect Wisdom. The original Maha- 
bodhi shrine, as sketched in the earlv reliefs, is rep- 
lesented as enclosing this hoh spot including the 
Bod hi tree. 1 he idea of erecting a temple with a 
lofty conical towet necessitated its situation a little 
to the east of this holv spot so that the\ are now 
placed at the hack of the temple. 

Aiound the temple lie iniuunciablc temains, 
of which the most important are the portions of the 
stone railing, which probable surrounded the 
original shrine. These stone railings represent 
two dilTerent periods of construction, the earlier 
going back to about the and centurv p..c\ and the 
later to the eat h Gupta period. Interesting 
carvings still adorn these rail-posts, and of these 
the figures of India as Miami and that of the Sun- 
god Stirs a drawn In a four-hot seel chariot are note- 
worthy. Beautiful sculptures and i it Ills decorated 
\ olive stupas, scattered all around, still continue to 
attract the admiting ga/e ol the pilgtims and 
visitors who flock to this \ eiiei able sinine. The 
Mohatila s t esidenc e 1\ mg c lose to the gt eat temple 
and the sculpliuc shed ueai In ate stoiehotises 
of fine sculptures and other relics which once 
adorned this hoh spot. In the immediate vicinity 
are situated the seven sacred sites, still remembered 
In tradition as being the identical spots where the 
Lord is said to have passed the seven tranquil weeks 
in the enjoyment of his Bucldhahood. \ visit to 
these sites will well repay the devotion of pious 




Dhamek Stupa with votive stupas in the foreground 


pilgrims as well as the curiosity of inquisitive 
visitors. 


S ARNATH 

A memorable landmaik in the life of the 
Great Teacher is represented In the holy Isipatana 
or Sarnath where in the quietness of the Deer 
Park the Master preached his First Sermon to his 
five former comrades, revealing for the first time 
the mystery of suffering and the means of over- 
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coming- it. This e\em is described metaphorically 
as setting the Wheel of Law in motion (dharma- 
chakuijnHi'm tuna) and with this epoch-making 
incident began the ministrv of a religion which was 
to last for mam centuries with far-reaching results. 


Sarnath is six miles from the Banaras Canton- 
ment railway station with which it is connected by 
a good metalled road. The Sarnath railway 
station on the Oudh-Thhut Railwax is about a 
mile and a quarter from the ruins. It is advisable, 
however, to make the trip from Banaras where all 
kinds of com ex .nice are axailablc. Accommoda- 


Mulagandhakuti Vihoro I Sarnath ) 




General view of the Dhamek Stupa 

tion can he found at Sarnath in the three dlituma- 
\dlih, maintained respectively b\ the Mahabodhi 
Societ\, the Jains anti the Burmese, and also at the 
retenth opened Birla Rest House. 

Sarnath maiks the birth <>1 the religion ol \ 

Gautama Buddha. It became heme a great centre 
of Buddhist acidities and remained so foi more 
than a millennium and a hall. I he inscriptions 
refer to the site as the “Monastcre of the Turning 
of the Wheel of Righteousness" (Saddlumna- 
< hahutfn fit'in hunt rih/tra) bv which name this 
sacred place was known to the ancient Buddhist 
writers. Though very little is known of the historv 
of the Dcet Park during the earh centuries of the 
rise of Buddhism, the place acquired celebrity, like j 


othet hoh cemies ol Buddhism, horn (lie- lime <>l 
Asoha, the imperial puuon of the C.ood l-'aith. 
This, sainth monarch erected a set ies of monuments, 
including a pillar inscribed with an edict of warn- 
ing to the lesidem monks and nuns against creating 


Another view of Dhomek Stuoa 







Kasia, the ancient city of Kushinogara 


schisms in the Church. Various sects — the Sarvasti- 
vaclins, the Satnmiiivas. etc. — successivelv gained 
dominance over the establishment and it is probably 
the controversies and conflicts among these that 
necessitated this stern warning from the saintly 
patron. The Chinese pilgrims. Fa-hien and Hiuen 
Tsang, visited the place in the r,th and 7th centuries 
a. i). respectively, and have left its valuable informa- 
tion regarding this important site. The latter is 
mote graphic in his accounts and gives us a picture 
of the prosperous condition of the Deer Park with 
no less than 1,50) monks and nuns residing in the 
various establishments. Of the numerous edifices 
described bv him the principal ones consisted of a 


magnificent temple w ith a life-size hi ass image ol 
the Buddha represented in the act of turning the 
W heel of Law, a stupa built b) Asoka and a stone 
pillar elected b\ the same monarch. In later 
periods also the site grew in size and prosperite and 
inscriptions and othei exidences 1 elate to the build- 
ing of new slnines and edihets, as well as to the 
renovation of old ones, one of the latest being the 
Temple of the Wheel ot the Law founded b\ 
Kumaradex i. one ol the cpteens of king (loxiuda- 
chandra ot Kanauj, in the Inst half of the mill 
c entitle a.u. Soon after the place was final] v des 
troved. presttmabh !>\ the atmics ol Muhammad 

Remains of a building I Saheth Maheth | 
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Ghori. I here are evidences of earlier vandalism, 
once piobablv b\ the Huns and later pet haps 
in the train of the sack of Banaras b\ Sultan 
Muhammad of Ghazni. But such damages as were 
perpetrated were immediateh repaired bv pious 
devotees. But this final catastrophe accompanied 
by huge pillage and destruction led to the waste and 
desolation of the prosperous establishments. 
Buddhism had alreadv lost its force and with the 
decay and disappearance of the religion from India 
the magnificent monuments that Intel grown up at 
the site during centuries of ptosperous history 
were buried under the dust and debris of the 
crumbling ruins. 


Ruins of Saheth Maheth 
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The ruins of Sarnath co\er an extensi\c area. 
The Archaeological Department has done a good 
deal of excn\ at ing at the site and a number 
of interesting monuments and sculptures of exqui- 
site beautx and workmanship ha\e come to light. 
As one approaches the site from Banaras the Inst 
landmark that attracts the eve is a loftx mound of 
brickwork, localh known as the Chaukhandi, sur- 
mounted bv an octagonal tower at the top. I he 
mound represents the ruins of a stupa on a terraced 
basement erected to mark the spot where the 
Buddha, on his wax from Gava to Isipatana, first 
met his fixe former comrades xvho xvere soon to 
become concerts to his faith. From antic|tiities and 
associated objects found during excavations the 
stupa appears to haxe belonged to the Gupta 
period. The octagonal toxver at the top is a much 
later structure having been erected bv Akbar in 
()()8 a. ti. (1588) to commemorate the xisit of his 
father, Humayun, to this holy spot. 

Half a mile to the north is the site of the Deer 
Park adorned witli imposing buildings in the days 
of its pristine greatness. All is noxv in ruins, saxe 
and except a battered structure, the Dhamek stupa, 
xvhich rears its head up to a height of nearly 
150 feet above tbe surrounding level. The ruins 
have been laid bate by the spade of the archaeo- 
logists and the site, as exposed, shoxvs that the 
temples and stupas occupied the central position 
with the monasteries in the area around. They 
belong to different periods of construction, the 
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earliest going back to the cla\s of Asoka. 'I races 
of successive restorations and i catenations are also 
evident in some of the important buildings. 

'I hc Asoka stupa, seen by Hiuen Tsang, has 
been identified with the ruins of a large brick 
stupa, commonlv known as Jagat Singh's stupa after 
Jagat Singh, the Diwan of Raja Cltait Singh of 
Banaras, who dismantled it in 171)4 for bricks for 
the construction of a market in Banaras. The relics 
exhumed on this occasion were responsible for 
resuscitating this holv place from centuries of 
oblivion. The structure, as it is now seen, is the 
result of successive additions, the innermost core 
being probable coesal with the period of Asoka. 
The site of tins stupa probable marks the spot 
where the Buddha delie ered his first discourse 
and turned the Wheel of the Law. A little 
farther to the north stands the broken stump of the 
Asoka pillar, alreadv teferred to, the magnificent 
Lion Capital of evhith may now be seen in the 
Archaeological Museum nearbr. To the east mas 
be seen the ruins of a temple, designated as the 
Main Shrine, which must ha’ e dated from the 
Gupta period, if not earlier. Lite temple was of 
the usual septate plan with sitbsidiarv chapels on 
the north, south and evest. the east being occupied 
be the portico forming the entrance to the shrine. 
It is not impossible that this monument occups- 
ing the central position repiescnts the remains of 
the lofts temple noticed be Hiuen Tsang. Ihe 
southern chapel, when dug through, disclosed an 
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important relic of the Asoka period, namely, a 
monolithic square rail chiselled and polished with 
consummate skill as we see in the Asoka pillars and 
capitals. This rail was originally placed probably 
oyer the top of the Asoka stupa around the parasol 
(( lili/ihax’ali) and was later transferred to its 
present position as an important relic of the past. 

Around the main shrine there is a payed court 
with a pared approach from the ea>t. On this 
court are found innumerable remains of stupas of 
c arious shapes and also casually of shrines, remnants 
of pious benefactions of yotaries and pilgrims who 


Remains of a stupa ( Saheth-Moheth ) 
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flocked to dm holv spot. On the north and south 
were ranged monastic establishments. The monas- 
teries, whether large or small, were all of the same 
plan, the residential cells being arranged on the 
four sides of an open quadrangle. Some of 
them had been built over again and again, 
and many earlier establishments were found buried 
under later constructions. The Saddharmachakra 
Jina Vihara, established b\ kumaradevi, queen of 
Govindachandra, in the first half of the ttith 
century a.d., envelops several such earh monas- 
teries, situated to the north of the main shrine, 
which go back to the Kushana da\s, if not earlier. 
An expansive composition, this latest monument 
at Sarnath was elaborated planned with a number 


of open courts and lofty gateways and perhaps con- 
nected with an underground shrine chamber in the 
extreme west which is approached bv a long sub- 
terranean passage. Unfommatelt e\en this latest 
monument has suffered hea\ ilv at the hands of the 
despoileis and a complete and s\ stennt ic plan of 
this establishment cannot be ascertained at present. 

Among the ruins of Sarnath the most imposing 
is no doubt the Dhamek stupa situated at the 
south-east corner of the site. Although battered, it 
is still 145 feet high from its original foundations 
and consists of a solid structure, built of massite 
blocks of stone at the lower stage and of buck, prob- 
ably faced with stone, at the upper. It is of a ctlin- 
clrical shape and is relieved in the lower section bv 
eight projecting ba\s. each with a large niche origi- 
nalh containing an image. This lower section is 
adorned with a bioacl belt of carted ornament of an 
intricate geometric pattern with floral arabesques 
abuse and below it. The whole bocl\ of carting is 
singularly vigorous and excptisitelt be.tutilul and 
on the etidence ol sttlc the monument, as it now 
is, mat be ascribed to the Gupta age, at ant rate 
not later than the bth century ,-s.n. The modern 
name, Dhamek, is probablt delated from the 
Sanskrit Dhiu at/e'/e/m. meaning “the pondering of 
the Law. and from its position — in a line with the 
Dharmarajika stupa of Asoka which stands due 
west of this — it appears to be an important 
monument, the original structure on this spot going 
back possibly to the chits erf Asoka. 




The Old Fort ( Rojgir ) 


Apart from the ruins and relics of the past a 
modern place of interest is furnished be the Mula- 
gandhakuti \’ihara, erected by the Mahabodhi 
Societv to enshrine certain Buddhist relics dis- 
covered at Taxila. It is an elegant structure with 
marble Boors, much of its elevation and decorative 
arrangement being inspired bv old forms hallowed 
through centuries. On the walls inside are magnifi- 
cent paintings, depicting scenes from the life of 
the Master, executed b\ one of Japan's foremost 
painters, Mr kosetu Nosu. The anniversary of 
the vihara takes place on the full moon day of 
November and the festival is celebrated even sear 
bv a splendid assemble of monks and lav devotees 
representing almost even nationality in the world. 
An important featme of the celebration is the 
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procession of the Holv Relics, the most authentic 
remains of the Lord Buddha, which are enshrined 
at the altar of the \ihara. Near the Mulagandha- 
kuti Yihara mav be seen a modern representatix e of 
the Bodhi tree grown out of a sapling brought from 
Cexlon in tt^’b- 

Sarnath was also a sacred spot to the Jains who 
look upon it as the scene of the ascetic practices 
and death of Sri Amsanatha, the eleventh Jaina 
Tirthankara. A modern temple situated near the 
Dhamek stupa is dedicated to this saint. 

The antic]iiities, so far discovered from the 
ruins, are numerous and consist of sculptures, bas- 
reliefs, rail fragments, terra-cotta figurines, seals 
and sealings, inscriptions, potters vessels, etc. W ith 
very few exceptions the\ pertain to the Buddhist 


Son Bhandar Cave amid the ruins at Rajqir 


Maniyar Math ( Rajgir ) 


religion and cover a period of approximately 1,500 
years. from the ;;rd ceniurv n.c. to the 12th century 
a. it. Thev have been housed in a neat little 
museum and a sculpture shed, situated near the 
ruins, which will repay a visit. Beautifully 
arranged, the sculptures and carvings attract the 
admiring ga/.e of the visitor In their fine and grace- 
ful execution. The Lion Capital, originallv sin - 
mounting the Asoka pillar, now occupies a place 
of honour in the museum hall, ft consists of lout 
addoised lions, supported on an abacus over a bell- 
shaped lower member. The abacus itself beats 
relief figures of a lion, an elephant, a bull and a 
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horse. Wonderfully vigorous and treated with a 
simplicitc and reserve, tlie.se figures are masterly 
specimens of animal portraits. 1 he capital was 
originalh crowned bv a wheel, fragments of which 
have been recovered from the ruins, and it is said 
that it was meant to proclaim the sti/eraintv of the 
Law which was first made known bv the Master at 
this sanctified spot. Symbolical of India's message 
of peace and goodwill to the world, the capital now 
forms the emblem of the resurgent Republic of 
India. 

Xumcious sculptures of Buddhas and Boclhi- 
sattsas ha\e been unearthed among the ruins. 
Thc\ belong to different periods and it is not 
possible to refer even to the most important ones. 

The sculpture dedicated bv the friar Bala in the 

View of the temple built over Brahmokund, one of Rajgir's 
celebrated springs 

; . * 
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third year of the reign of the kushana king Kanishka 
shows a tvpe dominated by super human energy and 
\olume, and this type gives place to a relined one 
permeated by calm and quiet spiritual beatitude 
and div ine grace in the Gupta period. One of the 
foremost of the sculptures of the latter series is the 
famous sandstone image of the Master in the 
act of setting the Wheel of Law in motion 
(dlun mat hakrajyravar taiia-inudni), which has been 
declared to be a masterpiece of Indian plastic art. 
The mediaeval sculptures, no less appealing on 
account of their masterly execution, represent, 
besides the images of the Master, various other 
Mahayana divinities, while a few stelae depict the 
eight conventional events in the life of the Buddha. 
A large lintel of about the 7th century a.d.. which 
delineates the story of the Kshantivaclin jataka 
(an episode of one of the previous births of the 
Master), is interesting for the manner of narration 
as well as for its plastic treatment. Of the import- 
ant inscriptions reference may be made to one on a 
fragment of a stone umbrella which records the 
original Pali text enumerating the Four Noble 
Truths enunciated bv the Master in course of his 
First Sermon. The inquisitive layman as well 
as the pious pilgrim will find ample recompense 
among the ruins of this holy place and in the 
interesting antiquities in the Museum. 

KUSINAGARA 

Kusinagara or Kusinara is sacred to the 
Buddhists as it was the plate wheie under a grove 
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of a ala trees the Lord passed into Xnvana in his 
eightieth rear. The site lias been identified with 
kasia in the Gorakhpur district of the Lttar 
Pradesh. Situated oil the line of railway com- 
munication, the place can be reached from Fehsil 
l)eori\a, a station on the Oudh-Tirhut Railway, 
21 miles distant, b\ a motorable road. There is a 
Burmese Rest House at kusinara where \isitors 
and pilgrims will finil reach accommodation. 


A hot spring ( Rojgir ) 
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Roaring lion on o terra-cotta plaque — Nalonda Museum ( Patna ) 

Like other Mined plates connected with the 
etentful life of the Master, kusinara also rose to be 
an impoitant place of pilgt image and in course of 
time became adorned with sacred shrines and 
monasteries. Lot teasons unknown the place, how- 
e\ei, became deserted rather earlv and both Fa-hien 
and Hiuen I sang note the utter ruin and desola- 
tion of this once important site. The remains that 
have been laid bare in partial excavations are ex- 
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tremelv fragmentary, but the identitc of the place 
with the site of Pmniitvtnin was settled bevottd 
doubt bv tlie discovers of inscriptions referring to 
the Pin innx'iuKi Chml \a. I he stupa of Ptmtiin’ttnu. 
which Asoka is said to lta\e built, has not \et been 
brought to light. The Parniirvann Cluiitxa. to 
which the inscriptions refer, dates ftom the Gupta 
period and it is not impossible that the Asoka stupa 
lies buried underneath the later construction. 
Among other sacred edifices that still remain inav 
be mentioned the Matha kunwar ka Rot which 
enshrines a large recumbent figure of the Buddha 
in the unconditioned state of A "nvnuu. The image 
was found broken in fragments and had been skil- 
fully restored In Mr Curlier lc. l he great stupa 
which stood on the spot where the bod\ of the Lord 
was ci cmaictl and where the relics of the Master 
were divided into eight equal portions is probable 
represented bv a large mound locally known as 
Ramabhar. This mound has onl\ been partially 
examined and a more systematic exploration is ex- 
pected to bring to light important material for the 
history of this venerable spot of sanctified memory. 

SRAV ASTI 

Sravasti, the capital of the ancient kingdom 
of Kosala, was sacred to the Buddhists because it 
was here that the Master, in accordance with the 
practice of the previous Buddhas, performed the 
greatest of his miracles to confound the heretic 
Tirthika teachers. According to sacred literature 




The stupa symbolizing Buddha's Mahaparinirvana — a panel from 
Nagarjunakonda 


been a favourite theme in Buddhist art from very 
early times. I he earlier representations were 
usualK elaborate ones, depicting the successive 
episodes ultimately leading to the multiple repre- 
sentations of the Buddha which constitute the 
(neat Miracle. i\lali(if))<ihlnir\a. In later repre- 
sentations the earlier episode, the Ynmahafnatilmryu. 
lias been invariable omitted and t lie scene of the 
Srava.sti miracle has been confined to a stereotyped 
composition of a central figure of the Buddha in 
preaching attitude with similar efligies around. 

K\eu in the thus of the Buddha Sravasti was 
an active centre of Buddhism and it was here that 
the merchant Anathapindada built in the garden of 
Prince Jeta, purchased at a fabulous price in gold, 
a large monastery for the reception of the Master. 
The store of the put chase of the garden and its 
eventual presentation to the Lend had been a 
favourite theme in earlv Buddhist ait. In later 




A scene from the Mohokopi Jotaka on the Western Gateway 
( Sanchi ) 

times also shrines and monasteries arose on this 
sacred spot and it remained a flourishing centre of 
the faith till a late period. 

Sravasti has been identified with the remains 
at Saheth-Maheth on the borders of the Gonda and 
Bahraich districts of the l T ttar Pradesh and the 
identification is confirmed by the discovery at 
Saheth of several inscriptions referring to the con- 
rent of Jetavana at Sravasti. The place can be 
reached from Balarampur, a station on the Otulh- 
Tirhut Railway, which is 12 miles distant. Ac- 
commodation mav be had at the dak bungalow at 
Balarampur. 
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Saheth-Maheth consist;, of two distinct sites. 
The larger one, Maheth, covering an area of about 
400 acres, has been identified with the remains of 
the citx proper and Saheth, about 42 acres in area 
and King about a (juaitei of a mile lo the south- 
west, is the site of the Jetaxana monastery. Excava- 
tions on the formei site have laid bare the remains of 
the massixe gates of the c 1 1 x and also the ruins of 
other structures, indicating the prosperous state of 
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the city in days gone by. The latter, sanctified by 
the Master's memoiable association, rose to be an 
important place of pilgrimage and became adorned 
with numerous shrines, stupas and monasteries. 
The remains that have been exposed date approxi- 
mately from the Mauryan epoch down to the ex- 
piring days of Buddhism in the 12th century a.d. 
One of the earliest stupas, the original foundation 
of which may go back to the ;; rc 1 century li.c:., if not 
earlier, contained some bone relics, probably per- 
taining to the Master himself. A colossal statue of 
the Master, dedicated 1 >\ the friar Bala (1st century 
a.d.) — the same Bala who erected a similar statue at 
Sarnath in the pel year of the reign of Kanishka — 
was found at the site and mav now be seen in the 
Indian Museum. Calcutta. The remains un- 
earthed testify to t he flourishing condition of this 
sacred site also in the Gupta and mediaeval periods. 
One of the latest patrons of the establishment was 
Kumaradevi, queen of Go\ indachandra. the Gaha- 
da\ala king of Kanauj. who donated some land for 
the maintenance of the Jetaxana monastery in the 
year 1128-2P a.d. Buddhism had already been on 
the decline and the ptosperitv of this memorable 
site teas finally eclipsed as a result of the Islamic 
occupation of the land. 

SANK ASYA 

Another holy spot connected with the life of 
the Master was Sankasxa. where the Buddha is said 
to have descended to the earth from the 
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Trayast) nnsa Hea\en (Hca\cn of the Thirt\ -three 
Gods) where lie went to preach the Abhidhamma to 
his mother and other gods. This e\ent is said to 
have occurred after the Great Miracle performed 
at Sravasti, as it was a fixed law that all Buddhas 
would resort to the Hea\en of the Thirtv-tlnec Gods 
after performing then greatest miracles. Accord- 
ing to Buddhist legends, the Lord came down bv 
a triple ladder, accompanied bv the gods Brahma 
and Sakra, and the incident forms a hnourite motif 
in Buddhist art. On account of these sacred 
associations Sankasya came to be an important place 
of pilgrimage, and shrines, stupas and monasteries 
adorned the site in the hcwlav of Buddhism. 


The Great Stupa ( Sanchi ) 
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Sank;is\a lias been identified with Sankisa, also 
known as Sanisa Basanlapur, in the Etah district of 
the I'ttar Pradesh. Not onh are the two names 
similar but an additional continuation is to be had 
from the existence at the site of an elephant capital 
which scholars assume ter have originally surmount- 
ed an Asoka pillar. I he sue tan be reached 
from Farrukhabad on the E. 1 . Railway. Accom- 
modation is available onh at Farrukhabad in the 
dak bungalow or in hotels at that place. 

Both Fa-hien and Hitten Tsang \ isitecl the 
plate and lia\e left interesting' accounts of the 
important monuments. On account of long 
neglect, however, all is now in crumbling ruins. 
The accounts of the Chinese pilgrims are also 
too meagre to admit of am proper identifica- 
tion of the extant remains. The present village 
is perched on a mound, locally known as the 

"fort," 41 feet high and extending 1,500 feet 

b\ 1.000. A cpiarter of a mile to the south 

is another mound, composed of solid brick- 
woik and surmounted b\ a temple dedicated to 
Bisari Devi. Other mounds containing masses of 
brickwork mav be seen scattered around and there 
are also the remains of an earthen rampart up- 
wards of 4 1 , miles in circumference. The trial 
diggings, undertaken long ago bv Cunningham, in- 
dicate the extremely fragmentary nature of the 

remains and also the urgent necessity of proper and 
more systematic explorations. The elephant capi- 
tal, referred to above, is an important relic of 
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the thus of Asoka and further explorations are 
expected to lay bare important material for the 
fusion of this sacred spot. 

RAJ AGRIHA 

Rajagriha. the capital of the powerful state of 
Mag aclha, was sacred to the Buddhists for reasons 
more than one. Not onl\ did the Master retire 
sex oral times to this famous citv, but it was also 
the place where Dexadatta. his wicked cousin, made 
mam attempts to encompass his death. More- 
oxer, in this city, in the Sattapanni (Saptaparni; 
eaxe of the Yaibhara hill was held the first Buddhist 

Another view of the Great Stupa ( Sanchi ) 



From the North Gateway of the Great Stupa ( Sanchi ) 


Council (Sangiln just utter the The 

Yinavu and the Dhanna were lehear.secl in this 
Council and were lixed with the assistance of l pal i 
and Ananda. The principal points of the Creed 
and Discipline were thus agreed upon and the 
stability of the new religion assured. Rajagriha 
was thus sac led to the followers of Buddhism, not 
only on account of its association with the founder 
of the religion but also because of the important 
part that this city placed in the giowth and develop- 
ment of good faith, Satldliarma. 

The city of Rajagriha is represented by the 
ruins of Rajgir, now a hill-gil t straggling hamlet in 






From the North 
Gateway iSanchi). 
Group of monkeys 
offering honey to 
Buddha I above ); 
the conversion of 
the Sankasya 
( below I 
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the Patna district of Bihar. Rajgir is the terminus 
of the Bakhtiyarpur-Rajgir Light Railway, which 
extends from Bakhtivarpur, 310 miles from Howrah 
and 28 miles from the Patna junction, on the E. I. 
Railway. The Inspection Bungalow at Rajgir and 
several dhannawlas, maintained by the Jains 
(Rajgir is also a sacred place to the Jains), protide 
accommodation for visitors. 

A famous citv in ancient times, Rajgir was 
known bv more names than one, such as Girivraja 
(with reference to its topographical position — a citv 
surrounded by hills), Rajagriha (the abode of 
kings), Vasumati (from the mythical king Vasil 
Uparichara who, according to the Ramayana, was 
the founder of the city), Barhadrathapura (from 
Brihadratha, father of King Jarasandha of the 
Mahabharata fame and founder of the Barhadratha 
dynasty of Magadhan kings), Kusagrapura, which 
means the citv of superior grass according to Hitten 
Tsang, Magadhapura (with reference to Magadha 
of which it was the capital city) and -Bimbisarapuri 
(from king Bimbisara, a contemporary of the 
Buddha, who initiated an era of expansion for 
Magadha). Girivraja or old Rajagriha was situated 
in the area enclosed by the hills called differ- 
entlv in parlv literature, but now known as 
Vaibhara, Vipula, Ratna, Chatha, Udayagiri and 
Sonagiri. Fortified all around by two lines of 
walls and with the natural protection offered by 
the guarding hills the city was as impregnable as it 
could be in those days, and the Mahabharata aptly 




Western Gateway depicting a scene from the Chhaddanta Jataka 

( Sanchi ) 


describes it as dmdharslui. Be\ond tire Hills to 
the north stood the new citv, the foundation of 
which was attributed to Ajatasatru, the son and 
successor of Bimbisara and a younger contempo- 
rary of the Buddha. L'dayin, the son and successor 
of Ajatasatru, built the city of Kusumapura 
(Pataliputra) and also probably transferred the 
capital there. Though Sisunaga. a later king, 
might have resorted to the old capital, it was 
Kalasoka who finally transferred the capital to 
Pataliputra, and Rajagriha lost the rank of a roval 
citv. In spite of its decline in political prestige 
the citv continued long to enjoy an importance and 
popularity, due not only to its sacred association 
with the history of Buddhism but also for its con- 
nections with other religious creeds. 

flic remains of the ancient cnv. now above 
sin face, ate few and far between. It appears that 
the site has still ered much from the ravages of time. 
The ruins indicate that the followers of dillcrent 
religious denominations lived here. The Buddhist 
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lemains, except for stra\ and isolated images here 
and there, are particularlv scantv, and it is not 
impossible that the denudation of the surface of 
visible monuments was also partlv due to religious 
animosities. Even the identification of the Satta- 
panni cave, the site of the first Council, is not 
bevond doubt. According to the canonical texts 
the ca\e was situated on the northern fringe of the 
Vaibhara hill and Stein may probably be right 
when he identifies the site with the large terrace 
with a group of cells at the back in a semi-circular 
bend of the lock on the northern scarp. A le- 


North Gateway ( Sanchi ). Temptation of Buddha ( top ); 
previous incarnations ( bottom ) 







The monastery ( Sanchi ) 


markable structure, known as Jarasandha ki 
Baithak, on the eastern slope of the Yaibhara hill 
with irregular cells at the sides is sought to be 
identified with the residence of Pippala, mentioned 
in some of the Buddhist texts and in the itinerary 
of the Chinese pilgrims. Some of the Pali texts 
describe the Pippala cave as the residence of 
Mahakasyapa, the organizer of the First Council. 
From the cyclopean masonry, analogous to that of 
the city walls and its bastioned gateways, this erec- 
tion is, however, more of a military than 
secular or religious character. A mound to the 
west of the citadel is usually connected with 
a stupa, built by Ajatasatru according to Fa-hien, 
and by Asoka according to Fliuen Tsang. Trial 
diggings on this mound have exposed several strata, 
none of which can be dated, however, to the pre- 
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Christian epoch. The cave known as the Son- 
bhandur, on the southern scarp of the Vaibhara hill, 
might have been a Buddhist excavation, though the 
possibilitv of its hating been a Jaina establishment 
cannot be entirelv ruled out. The cave is believed 
bv the local people to have a great amount of gold 
hidden in a closet. The Griclhrakuta mountain. 


/ 

The stupa without gateways ( Sanchi ) 


Remains of the monastery ( Sanchi ) 


which was a faxourite reson of the Buddha, is 
situated close to the city. 

Rajagriha was also au active centre of Jainism 
in ancient times as it is now, and interesting 
remains of Jaina shrines and sculptures are 
e\tant. A singular monument max be recognized 
in the cxlindrical brick shrine, almost in the 
centie ol the cit\. known as Manixar Matha. 
dedicated, according to local tradition, to the 
wot ship of Maui N’aga, the guardian deitx of the 
citx of Rajagriha. Local tradition also connects 
some of the ole l sites of Rajgir, the citx of Jara- 
sandha of the Mahabharata fame, xxith the epic- 
accounts of jatasandha. In spite of the scantiness 
of the Buddhist tefics the xetx association of the 



city with the legend and history of Buddhism is 
sufficient to inspire a pilgrimage to this picturesque 
spot. Girt by protective ranges of hills and insigo- 
rated bv pleasant climate, Rajgir. with its hot 
springs, is also a health resort. 

VAISALI 

The city of Yaisali, the capital of the powerful 
Lichchhasi clan, was in the early class a strong- 
hold of Buddhism. Gautama Buddha is said to 
have \isited it three times during his lifetime. In 
one of these visits several monkeys are said to base 
offered the Lord a pot of hones, an incident that 

Temple of fhe Gupta period ( Sanchi ) 
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finds mention among the eight great events in the 
life of the Master. It was here again that the 
Buddha announced his approaching Nirvana, and 
after his A 'ir-vana the Lichchhavis are said to have 
erected a stupa over their share of the remains of 
the Master. A little o\er too years after the 
Nirvana, here was held the second Buddhist 
Council which was of supreme importance in the 
historv of lattcr-dav Buddhism. To the Jains also 
Yaisali teas etjualh sacred, being the birthplace of 
Mahatira, the twcntc-lourth Jaina Tiithankara. 

The ci'.v of Yaisali is represented In the ruins 
of Raja Bisal ka Gath at Basarh and the adjoining- 
regions in the Muzaffarpur district of Bihar. The 
place is 22 miles south-west of Mu/aflarpur on the 
Ottdh-Tii hut Railwac bv a fair weather road. 
Whatever accommodation is available has to be 
ananged for at Mu/athupui. 

The site of Rapt Bisal ka Garh is believed to 
represent the citadel of the ancient citv of Yaisali. 
(t consists of a large brick-covered mound, about 
iX feet from the sun minding let el, and slighth less 
than a mile in circumference. Originallv sur- 
rounded b\ a ditch, it was approached bv a broad 
embanked causewac from the south. Trial dig- 
gings ha\e exposed the foundations of old builcl- 
ings. ten irregular in plan, which may date back 
to the Gupta period. All these buildings were 
ptireh secular. The most interesting finds consist 
of a large number of clav seals, official and private. 
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General view of the Ajanta caves 


the latter bearing the names of individuals or guilds 
of merchants, bankers and traders. The official 
seals indicate that in the Gupta period Yaisali was 
an impoitant administrative headquai ter, and an 
interesting seal, engraved in characters of the 
Main v a period, refets to the patrol outpost at 
Yaisali. A studv of the various devices impressed 
on these seals is expected to bear fruitful results for 
the social and religious historv of India. 

The Chinese pilgrims, Fa-hicn and I linen 
Tsang, visited Yaisali in course of their travels. 
The latter describes the citvas having occupied an 
area of to to 12 square miles. He savs that both 
within and without and all around the town of 
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Yaisaii the sac ml monuments ate so mam that 
it would be difficult to enumeiate them. I it- 
loitunatelv the area is now pi.uticallv denuded ol 
am visible remains ol teligious ediltces. 

\t kolhua. two miles to the north-west ol 
Raja Bisal ka Gath, there stands a monolithic 
pillai (localh known as Bhimsen’s l.atli) ol h it> hi \ 
polished sandstone mu mounted h\ a bell-shaped 
capital that suppoits the sedent figure of ;t lion on 
a square abacus. It is about -jh feet abo\e the 
ptesettl ground level, a considerable portion having 
sunk undergiound through the accumulation ol 
ages. In st\Ie it resembles the edict pi Hats of 
Asoka, but diggings round the shaft have failed to 
discover am inscription of Asoka on it. Yet it can 
be identified with one of the Asoka pillars men- 
tioned bv Hiuen Tsang at the site of ancient 
Yaisaii. The line of pillars in the Champaian and 
Mu/aflarpur districts — Ratnpurwa. Lauriva. Arataj, 
Lauriva Nandangarh. Kolhua — is believed to have 
marked the stages of a roval jotunev from Patali- 
pttlta to Lumbini which Asoka undertook in the 
tenth vearof his consecration. Xearbv. to the south, 
thete is a small tank, called Rama kuncl. identified 
bv Cunningham with the ancient Mai kata-hrada. 
or tnonkev s tank."’ believed to have been dug bv 
a colom of monkevs for the use of the Buddha. 

It) the north-west theie is a ruined mound, at 
present onlv i ", feet high and with a diameter of 
about I)*, feet at the base, which has been identified 
with the remains of the Asoka stupa mentioned bv 
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Hiuen Tsang. On the summit of this mound 
stands a modern brick temple enshrining a medi- 
ac\al image of the Buddha. I he whole area is 
under extensive culmation, but small eminences, 
scattered here and there, evidently mark the sites 
of ancient buildings and urgentlv call for a 
thoiough and more s\stematic exploration for the 
reconstruction of the history of this sacred place. 



SITES OF IMPORTANT 
MONUMENTS 


I T will not be out of place to recount also a few 
other memorable sites of Buddhism- — the sites 
of sacred shrines, stupas and monasteries. In 
course of the development of Buddhism in India 
such sites, though not particularly associated with 
the life and legend of the Buddha, rose to pro- 
minence on account of the imposing monuments 
that grew up in and around them. \Vhere\er 
Buddhism has spread it has left its visible traces 
in the form of a domical structure which goes by 
the name of the stupa. It is the most sacred of 
Buddhist monuments, being particularly connected 
with the enshrinement of the relics. In the 
Mahaparinibbumi Suttanta the Buddha enjoins 
Ananda to erect at the crossing of the four high- 
wavs a stupa over the remains of his body after it 
has been burnt on the funeral pyre. According to 
sacred tradition his remains were divided into 
eight equal portions immediately after the 
Parinnvana and eight stupas were erected over 
them. Tradition also credits Asoka with the 
erection of 84,000 stupas. As a monumental 
reliquary, the stupa was held extremelv sacred 
bv the Buddhists, and before the introduction of 
the image of the Lord the stupa was freqtientlv 
used to symbolize the Master himself. As such it 
was the centre and focus of the devotion and 
adoration of the followers of Buddhism. In this 
votive aspect the stupas were known as chaitsas and 
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.such structures were set up as \oti\e objects in 
special sanctuaries, known as chaitya halls. A 
sanctuary of this type usually took the shape of a 
long rectangular hall with an apsidal end and a 
barrel-vaulted roof. The extant remains are 
mostly of the excar ated order, though remains of 
structural chaitva halls have also been laid bare 
in rations sacred sites of Buddhism. Monumental 
stupas, too, were raised as well as small ones as pious 
gifts, the gift of a stupa being reckoned as meritori- 
ous as that of an image, even when the latter had 
come into prolific use. The monastic order 
(Simglut) was already established during the life- 
time of the Master and residences for monks 
(Sangliammas or J'ilmra s), i.e., monasteries, also 
formed important accompaniments of sacred estab- 
lishments even from rery early times. A monastery 
was usually planned in the shape of ranges of resi- 
dential cells round a central quadrangular court. 
Monasteries of the structural kind have mostly 
perished, but an idea of the grandeur and magni- 
ficence of such institutions may be had from 
monastic establishments of the rock-cut order. 

It is not possible here to give even a brief 
reference to all the important sites of Buddhism 
with the different types of monuments described 
above. Many of such sites, as for example. 
Taxila, Purushapura and other sites of Gandhara, 
are now in Western Pakistan while the great Soma- 
pura Mahavihara, the largest single Buddhist 
monastery, forms part of Eastern Pakistan. The 



Flying figures on the outer wall of Cave XVII ( Ajonta ) 

earliest extant stupa, and also the most imposing 
one, is situated at Sanchi in Bhopal State. The 
site grew to be a most extensive establishment with 
magnificent stupas, shrines and monasteries and 
justifies a brief treatment here. Important stupas 
and monasteries, besides those already noted in 
connection with the sites described above, existed 
at Piprawa, Bhattiprolu, Bharluit, Amaravati, 
Nagar junakonda, etc., but the remains are ex- 
tremely fragmentary and these sites, except the 
sculptural remains in some cases, bear no trace of 
their past splendour. The ihaitxa halls and 
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monasteries of the excavated order are represented 
bv a series of monuments in Western India (Bhaja, 
Bedsa, Kanheri. Nasik, Junnar, Karle, etc.i, at 
Bagh in Gwalior and at Aurangabad in Hyderabad. 
This series of monuments finds its grandest expres- 
sion in the caves at Ajanta and Ellora, both in 
H\derabad State. These two sites are well known 
all over the world and in an account of the 
Buddhist shrines of India they deserve a short des- 
cription. Of the mediaeval monasteries Nalancla 
in Bihar acquired a fame and reputation through- 
out the then Buddhist world. It existed down to 


Inside the Chaitya Hall/ Cave XXVI { Ajanta ) 
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the last davs of Buddhism in India and it will be 
proper to conclude the account of the Buddhist 
shrines of India with a description of this far-famed 
institution. 


S A N C H I 

Sanchi is the site of the most extensive 
Buddhist remains now known in India. The site 
had no apparent connection with the traditional 
history of Gautama Buddha; the place is scarcely 
mentioned in Buddhist literature. Even the 
itineraries of the Chinese pilgrims, which are a 
mine of information about other ancient centres 
of Buddhism, do not refer to the site at all. It is 
surprising, therefore, that the monuments at Sanchi 
should now be the most magnificent and perfect 
examples of Buddhist art in India. In the circum- 
stances, there is considerable force in the view 
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that Sanchi is the modern representative of 
Chetiyagiri of the Ceylonese chronicle in the neigh- 
bourhood of \ r idisa, connected with the story 
of Asoka's marriage with a merchant’s daughter 
and the erection of a monastery on the hill where 
Mahenclra, Asoka's son bv that marriage, is said to 
have halted on the wav to his proselytizing mission 
to Ceylon. Whether the story is true or not, the 
fact remains that the earliest monuments at Sanchi 
date from the time of Asoka and it is not impossible 
that it was the patronage of this Constantine of 
Buddhism which raised the place to an active 
centre of the religion of Gautama Buddha and 
which was responsible for the splendour of the site 
in cfavs gone by. 


Sanchi is on the G. I. P. Railway, 549 miles 
from Bombay, 897 miles from Calcutta and 291 
miles from Cawnpore. There is a furnished dak 
bungalow near the station and also the State Rest 
House where accommodation is available. The 
place may also be visited from Bhopal where 
accommodation can be had in the dak bungalow 
near the station. 

Most of the monuments are situated on a 
plateau on the hilltop which teas enclosed by a wall 
of solid stone about 1,100 a.d. Of stupas there 
are many, ranging in date from the 3rd century b.c. 
to the 12th century a.d., and in size from the Great 
Stupa, 100 feet in diameter at the base, with its vast 
imposing dome, nearlv 50 feet high, down to 
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miniature ones no more than a foot in height. 
Originally built of bricks in the time of Asoka, the 
Great Stupa was enlarged to nearly twice its pre- 
vious size and enveloped in stone perhaps a century 
later when the stone railings and gateways were 
added. As it now stands, it consists of an almost 
hemispherical dome, truncated near the top, and 
supported on a sloping circular terrace which was 
approached bv a broad double ramp on the 
southern side. On the berm of this terrace and 
round about its feet there are two circumambula- 
tion passages (Pvadakshinapatlui), each of these 
being enclosed by a balustrade of stone. On the 
summit of the dome was a third balustrade sur- 
rounding the sacred parasol which invariably 
crowned these monuments as the emblem of the 
suzerainty of the religion of the Blessed One. 

I lte massive ground balustrade has four im- 
posing gateways, on the four cardinal faces, which 
with their richly carved decorations constitute a 
most striking contrast with the simplicitv of the 
structure behind. All the four gatewavs are of 
similar design, and the technique employed in the 
construction of the balustrades and gatewavs indi- 
cates t hat they are more the work of carpenters 
than stone masons. Each gateway consists of two 
square pillars surmounted by capitals, which in 
their turn support a superstructure of three archi- 
traves with \olutecl ends, ranged one above the 
other at intervals, slightly in excess of their own 
height. The capitals are adorned with standing 
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dwarfs or with the forefronts of lions or elephants 
set back to back. Springing from the same abacus 
and acting as supports to the projecting ends of 
the lowest architrave are caryatids of grace- 
ful and pleasing outline. Figures of men and 
women, horsemen, elephants and lions are disposed 
between and above the architraves, while crowning 
and dominating all is the sacred wheel, the symbol 
of the law of the Buddha, flanked on either side by 
attendants and Iriratim emblems. The gateways, 
in strong contrast to the balustrades, are richly 
carved, both pillars and superstructure being 
elaborately enriched with bas-reliefs illustrative of 
the Jataka legends, or scenes from the life of the 
Master or of important events in the subsequent 
history of the religion. To the student of the 
Buddhist lore these reliefs present an interesting 
study, but this is not the place to deal with this 
matter, even in brief. Reference must be made, 
however, to one singular panel in an architrave of 
one of the gateways, representing the visit of Asoka 
to the Bodhi tree at Bodh-Gaya. The greatest 
patron of Buddhism has not been portrayed in any 
other monument in India. Though this portrait 
of the Emperor may not be authentic, this unique 
representation of one of the greatest figures of 
Indian historv is to be highly cherished bv all his 
countrvmen. 

These innumerable reliefs with their multi- 
tudinous figures and elaborate details must have 
taken many years to carve and complete uniformitv 
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of stvle cmtioi he expected. But nowhere do tee 
find among them am sign of crude or immature 
workmanship. A spontaneity and naturalism arc 
evident in the free and easy postures of the 
figures and in their naive compositions with 
depth and perspective. The action expressed is 
intensely sincere and highly dramatic. The art 
that these reliefs exhibit had its root in the heart 
and in the faith of the people and gave eloquent 
expression to their spiritual beliefs, as well as to 
died deep and intuitive sympathy with nature. 
"Free alike from artificiality and idealism its 
purpose was to glorifv religion . . . by telling the 
store of Buddhism in the simplest and most ex- 
pressive language that the chisel of the sculptor 
could demand and it is just because of their svtn- 
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pathy and transparent sincerity that these tan nigs 
\oiced so trmhfnlh the soul of the people and still 
continue to make an appeal to out feelings. " 

Of the mam other stupas on this site three are 
especialK remarkable. One of these, the stupa 
No. is situated to the north-east of the Great 
Stupa and is of almost identical design, though ol 
smaller dimensions. In the Relic Chamber of this 
stupa General Cunningham discovered the relics of 
Sariputta and Mahamoggallana. two of the famous 
disciples of the Lord, the relics that have been 
recently brought down from London for consecra- 
tion in a new shrine at Sant hi. In ancient da\s this 
stupa must have been invested with a special 
sanctity. l'hc other stupa. No. 2 . stands on 
a ledge of rock halfwav down the western sick- 
ed the hill. Here, though there is no gateway, the 
tail round the base is almost intact and exhibits a 
varietv of interesting reliefs of a primitive work- 
manship, in striking contrast to the more advanced 
art of the gateway sculptures of the Great Stupa, 
these teliefs show exttemelv etude treatment ol 
living figures coupled with an extraordinary 
power of decorative design. Another small stupa 
near the foot of the lull on the western side en- 
shrined the relics of kasvapa and Mogaliputta. well- 
known Buddhist apostles of the grd cetttutv h.c 
A part from its sanctity on this account this stupa 
is also interesting for its carved medallions on the 
railings and well-sculptured scenes on the gateways. 
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In the region are found scattered groups of 
stupas of which a few are held in special sanctity 
on account of the relics enshrined in them. 
At Sonari, a few miles from Sanchi. there is 
a group of eight stupas of which two are 
important structures in square courtyards, and 
in one of these numerous relics were evhumed. 
At Satclhara. three miles farther, there ate two 
stupas of which the smaller one \ielded relics, again 
of Sariputta and others like those found at Sanchi. 
At Bhojpur, se\en miles from Sanchi. and at 
Anclher, five miles farther, there are interesting 
groups of stupas, a few with important relics. 
Among these stupas, which invest the entire legion 
with a special sanctity for the followers of the 
Buddhist faith, there is none that may be assumed 
to be earlier than the time of Asoka, nor any that 
can be later than the ist century a.d. 

Of more historical value are the battered re- 
mains of the Asoka pillar, with its capital of four 
lions back to back, which is situated close to the 
south gate of the Great Stupa at Sanchi. On its 
broken stump one can still find the edict in 
which the Emperor forbids, in strong terms, am 
schisms in the Church. W ith its lustrous polish, 
its design and stele, it ranks among the similar edict 
pillars of Asoka. 

The chief fascination of Sanchi no doubt tests 
on these grand old stupas, not onl\ on account of 
their sanctity but also because of their ii<h and 
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elaborate carvings. The fascination is \astly en- 
hanced bv the shrines and monasteries that cluster 
around them and give a vivid picture of the 
monastic life on this peaceful hilltop. Among 
these, the most noteworthy is the Chaitva Hall 
(Temple No. 18), situated directly opposite the 
south gatewav of the Great Stupa and is especially 
interesting as one of the few examples of structural 
cdiliccs of this kind. The present remains, though 
a mere skeleton, hare a peculiar charm in the classic 
simplicity of their columns. The pillars and walls, 
now exposed to view , date back no farther than the 
yth century a.d., but beneath them lie the remains 
of three older chapels which successively occupied 
the same site. 

Another strut litre retailing the classic temples 
of Greece mat be seen in a tint unpretentious 
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shrine ( Temple No. 17) consisting of nothing more 
than a simple Hat-roofed septate chamber with a 
pillared portico in front. Though modest in 
dimensions, its structural propriety, symmetry and 
proportions, appreciation for plain surfaces and 
restraint in ornament may very well be compared 
with the best creations of classical Greek architec- 
ture. Belonging to about the 4th century a.i>. this 
temple is important for historical reasons also. The 
period of the Guptas ushered in a new age in the 
history of Indian temple architecture and the 
nucleus of a temple — a cubical cella (garbha-gi ilia) 
with a single entrance and porch (mandafm ) — 
appears for the first time in this simple Hat-roofed 
shrine and supplies the basis for future elabora- 
tions that, through slice essi\e stages, de\ eloped into 
such supreme creations as the great Litigant (a at 
Bluu anesvara, the celebrated Sun temple at 
Konatak, and the splendid Kandana Mahadeo at 
Kha juraho. 

Of monasteries there arc live examples at 
Sane hi and then range in date from the 4th to 
the 12th century A.n. The earlier ones, once occu- 
p\ ing the site, were built of wood and ha\e perished 
or been buried under the foundations of later 
st rue tines. Those that ha\e sunived or are now 
exposed to riew are built more or less on the usual 
plan of a cpiadi angular open court with ranges oi 
two-store\ eel apaitments sin tounding it. The most 
interesting of the monastic establishments now 
occupies the highest part of the plateau to the 
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cast. It consisted of sen oral com is surrounded by 
monastic cells with a lofts shrine of the Buddha on 
the eastern side of what was e\ identic the principal 
court. 

The incomparable monuments of Santhi were 
rescued from centuries of oblivion as early as 1818 
and a host of scholars and archaeologists haxe 
tried to resuscitate this memorable site. The 
major part of the exploration and restoration work 
goes to the credit of Sir John Marshall, a former 
Director General of Archaeologx in India, who has 
not only re-excavated the numerous remains, but 
has also re-created them. He has restored them to 
some semblance of their former selves and the 
imaginative visitor who wanders through the ex- 
posed ruins is now in a position to xisualize the 
past splendour of this vast and memorable site of 
antiquity. 

AJANTA AND ELLORA 

Two of the most remarkable sites of Buddhism 
are situated in the state of Ihderabad. In a nar- 
row goige, amidst superb scenerv, lie the marvel- 
lous caves of Ajanta. five of them chaitvas (shrines') 
and the remainder viharas (monasteries). Hewn 
from the lixing rock, richly sculptured and xvith 
walls, pillars and ceilings of some of the cases 
adorned with paintings, they furnish a continuous 
narrative of Buddhist art during a pei iod of 800 
years and no ancient remains in India exhibit such 
an admirable combination of architecture, sculp- 
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ture and painting. The stupendous caves of 
Eliot a are excavated in the scarp of a large rocky 
plateau. Unlike Ajanta, Ellora presents us with 
remarkable memorials of the three great faiths of 
India — Buddhism, Brahmanism and Jainism. The 
far-famed Brahmanical kaila.su temple, representing 
a vast carved monolith, with its colossal size, 
spacious court, massive pillars and colonnades, 
intricate galleries, painted ceilings, huge sculptures 
and extravagant decoration — all hewn vertically 
out of the heart of the rock — is a wonder in 
the world of art. 

Ajanta is gy miles distant from Jalgaon, a 
station on the G. 1. l\ Railwav. jtii miles from 
Bombav, by a motorable road. An alternative 
route is b\ the Pachora- Jamner Railwav to Palnu 
which is i g miles distant from the caves. But this 
route cannot be recommended on account of the 
difficult} of conveyance. Ellora is i j miles from 
Aurangabad, on the Hyderabad State Railway, 
which can be reached from Bombav, via Mamnad 
on the G. E P. Railwav. It is advisable to plan 
a trip to the two sites at the same time, and in that 
case the Aurangabad route is the most convenient. 
The State Archaeological Department, if informed 
beforehand, at ranges for the accommodation of 
visitors and for their conveyance to the caves. 

The caves of Ajanta date from the later 
centuries of the pre-Christian era, and taken in 
chronological Older they constitute a complete 
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record of the development of this type of monu- 
ments. The most ancient excavations are situated 
in the centre of the series, caves IX and X being 
the earliest of the chaitva halls at Ajanta. Front 
these chaitva halls of the earlier tvpe, with facade 
ornamentations consisting chieflv of architectural 
motifs, to caves XIX and XXVI, with the excessive 
multiplication of the figure of the Buddha to the 
exclusion of almost even other form of decoration, 
there is a great gap indicating significant changes 
in the pst chologv and outlook of the votaries for 
whom the later caves were meant. In plan and 
arrangement thev were not fat removed from their 
earlier proton pe-. but there is a gulf of difference 
in the st\le of ornamentations, which are not only 
far richer in design and more finished in execution 
but also belong to a dillerem school of thought. 
The most significant innovation mav be recognized 
in the wealth of figure sculptures which are made 
to co\er evert possible space, in the exterioi 
as well as in the interior. l.\ ervw here, even on the 
volite chain a itself, appear figures of the Buddha, 
the ‘‘Worshipful One." standing or seated, superblv 
carted in bold relief. The embellishment of these 
cathedrals is a magnificent paean in stone in 
honour of the deified Teacher and from pure 
atheism of the earlier cat tw we have passed to an 
overwhelming idolatry. 

The monastic cates were planned like the 
structural vi haras with emit this unavoidable 
difference — that the inner open court took the shape 


Votive stupas in the foreground of the Great Stupa ( Nolanda ) 
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of a central hall with a pillaied veiandah on one 
side and ranges of apaitments on the othet three. 
The majoiiiv oi the Ajanta eaves leptesettt monas- 
teries ttnd of these cares XII and XIII belong to 
the eailier group, coeval in date with the chat tv a 
halls IX and X. The hall in the earlier group is 
astvlai. but soon columned halls begin to appear, 
the e.uliest example of such an arrangement at 
Ajanta being care XI. A period of hesitancy in the 
proper method of columnation follows until a more 
harmonious and unified design is evolved in the 
svstem of colonnades on all the four sides of the 
hall besides lending suppoit. this ordered design 
added to the interim elleet of the cave and 
the tich decotative embellishments of the columns 
cteated an eliect of magnificence which is enhanced 
Ittrlhet, in some of the caves, bv elaborate paintings. 

The most important of this kind ate caves 
XVh X\!I, I and II. the formei two excavated 
about *,(»:> v.n. and the latter about tt century later, 
hath of these viharas is further characterized bv tt 
chapel, containing a figure ol the Buddha, tecessed 
at the back end of the hall. All these caves arc 
temaikahle fot the spaciousness of then halls and 
the gteat vaiietv and beautv of their pillars. 
I hough inlmitelv varied, no two of am tvpe being 
exactly alike, there is a general harmony of design 
and fot m which prevents their vaiietv horn being 
unpleasing. The pillared frontage with its i ichlv 
catved ai i liitiav es is no less magnificent. 
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But the uIoia of Ajanta lies in the scheme and 
giandeur of its paintings. Praised alike by 
scholars and artists, the paintings mat be divided 
into nanatixe scenes, portraiture and decoration. 

I he nanatixe scenes, i.e., illustrations of the Jataka 
stories and of the incidents of the life of Gautama 
Buddha, perforce take pride of place. The 
portraits include representations of the Buddha 
and Bodhisattvas and also figures of Brahman ical 
dixinities. The decoration consists of a bewilder- 
ing xarictx of motifs and forms. 

fake the taxes themselves the paintings also 
belong to widelv separated chronological groups— 
one belonging to the pre-Christian era and the 
other to the (ith-yth century a.d. The earlier 
group bears strong resemblances to contemporary 
sculptures of Bharhut and Saucin', and represents 
an art of some maturity — a bold stxle of painting 
emphasi/ed bv a spirited and vigorous outline, 
lids stxle reaches its culmination in the man clients 
paintings of the latet group, as seen in cave.s XYI, 
XVII. I and II. In their excellent composition, 
their suppleness of modulated form with a natural 
poise and balance in spite of an unlimited choice 
of postures and nun entente, then expressiveness 
and graphic cptalitx, combined with their deep and 
harmonious colour and flowing and sensitixe 
lineurism, xve haxe here the classical school of 
Indian painting which exeici/ed far-reaching inllu- 
euce. The Ajanta paintings are of outstanding 
significance to the historv of Asia and of Asian art. 
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The whole course of art in Eastern Asia is bound up 
with the history of Buddhism in its successive 
phases: and the student of art finds himself continu- 
ally referring back to Ajanta as the one great surviv- 
ing monument of painting created bv Buddhist faith 
and fervour in the land which gave birth to that 
religion. The artists of all the Buddhist countries 
of Asia mav ha\e derived their inspiration from 
the classical Ajanta tradition. 

Though there is the glow of religious impulse 
behind the creation of these superb paintings, 
their authors must constantlv have mixed with 
the world. The walls, pillars and ceilings of the 
Ajanta caves constitute the back-screen of a vast 
drama in the rich exuberance and complexity of 
life, a drama played bv heroes, princes and sages, 
bv men and women of even condition, against a 
marvellouslv varied scene, among forests and 
gardens, in courts and cities, in wide plains and 
deep jungles. "Front all these emanate a great joy 
in the surpassing radiance of the face of the world, 
in the phvsical nobilitv of men. in the strength and 
grace of animals and the loveliness and purity of 
birds and flowers: and woven into this fabric of 
material beatuv we see the ordered pattern of the 
spiritual realities of the universe. 

Among the caves at Ellora the twelve along the 
southern end of the ridge form the Buddhist series. 
The Brahmanical and the Jaina caves also ex- 
hibit interesting developments in cave excava- 
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lions. The Buddhist ca\es cover piobablv two 
centuries of activity, apptoximatelv between 330 
and 750 .v. i). Of these, the Yisvakatma cave 
(No. X) represents a chaitva hall which, though 
almost identical with the two latest shrines 
at Ajanta, shows a signilicant change in the 
disposition of the facade. One misses here the 
enormous horseshoe opening, the chaitva window, 
which gave such a distinctive charactet to the 
frontages of such shtincs. 1 his transformation ol 
the traditional facade is piobablv a foretaste ol 
what was destined to come soon. Ibis is lurihei 
reflected in the apsidal end of the intetiot ol the 
hall being entirely blocked up by the votive 
chaitva, which now staves as a substantial back 
ground to the colossal image of the Buddha, the 
principal object of v dictation. 

I'hc monastic caves were generally identical 
with the Ajanta type of monastei ies, though there 
were varieties in some of the excavations. Cave 
If is interesting on account of lateral galleiies. 
divided into compartments, oath with a figure of 
the Buddha, substituted in place ol the monastic 
cells on either side. Cave V stands bv itself, having 
no parallel in the vast lange of cave shrines in 
India, because ol the div idon ol the hall into a nave 
and the two a isles bv two lows of pillars. Cave \ III 
is itnpoitant as exhibiting a sane tutu v standing flee 
and with a passage mound, as we lind in some ol 
the Am angabad c av es. 
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Rut by far the most important art- the two- 
store \ ed monasteries. Nos. XI and XII. No. XII. 
known as the Tin Thai, is the more commodious 
with a rock-cut gateway leading to the open court 
in front of the facade. 'This facade tises in three 
store\s, each with a verandah supported on eight 
squire pillars. In the interior, however, each 
storev is differently disposed. The ground Hour is 
of the usual plan of a pillared hall with a sanctuaty 
cella at the far end tend small septate cells on either 
side. Flic first floor lias a gallery for images on 
either side, instead of the monastic apat tments. 
forming a kind of iconostasis, as we hate in cate II. 
The hail in the topmost storev may be said to h.ue 
been planned in the shape of a ctuciform. with a 
lone nave driven axially into the rock and a 
transept on each side cutting it at tight angles. 
The chapel is placed at the far end of the mice and 
the monastic cells along the sides of the ctuciform. 
A prelimiir.it y attempt at this unciform an align- 
ment may be recognized in the ttansyetse plan ol 
ca\e Y. 

The fin Thai is one ol the most lmeiesting 
of its class in the whole of India. The imposing 
facade, rising to a height of nearly r,o feet, though 
severely plain, lends a majesty to the exterior 
an learance of the cave. The sober treatment ot 
t he facade is eonnlei balanced In the licit pio- 
ftt von ol sail mires in the interior arungemem 
ol each storev which, though tliilei entl\ disposed, 
indicates a balance and consistency oi design 
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throughout. There is moreover a grandeur and 
propriety in its conception which it would be 
difficult to surpass in cave architecture. 

In contrast to the gorgeous paintings at Ajanta, 
sculptures, massive in size and superb in execution, 
form an important heritage of Ellora. As they 
portray chiefh the Buddha, Bodhisattvas and other 
divinities the\ follow the accepted formulae of such 
representations, and the freedom and \ariety, 
recognized in the nan am e scenes from the in- 
exhaustible stores of mvthology, as we hate in the 
Ajanta paintings, are lacking. 

N A L A N D A 

The far-famed monastic establishments at 
Nalanda hate a supreme importance in the bistort 
of latter-das Buddhism. According to tradition the 
place was t isi led set era 1 times by the Buddha and 
the history of the monastic establishments is traced 
back to the class of Asoka. But excavations hate 
not set resealed am proof of its being occupied 
prior to the time of the Guptas: and the series of 
evidence — inscriptions, seals and other remains, 
coupled with references in literature — gave a 
glimpse of the flourishing state of this famous 
monastic site from the r,th down to the end of the 
12th cenlurs .t.n. It was at this monastery that the 
celebrated Chinese pilgrim Hitten Tsang staved 
tot some time. He gives a detailed and graphic 
account of the different establishments with as 
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many as 10,000 inmates, their rules and practices. 
He also mentions Harslia and several other previous 
kings as beneficent patrons of this institution. 
I-tsing, another Chinese traveller, has also left us a 
picture of the life led bv the Nalanda monks who 
were maintained bv 200 tillages bestowed by 
different kings. Nalanda was known throughout 
the then Buddhist world for its learned and 
versatile teachers, and the name of its achmya. s — 
Silabhadra, Santarakshita, Atisa Dipankara — the 
shining luminaries in a galaxv of many others — 
conjure up a vision of the supreme eminence of 
the Nalanda mahavihara throughout its prosperous 
history. 

Nalanda has been identified with the modern 
village of Bargaon on the Bakhtitarpur- Rajgir 
Light Railway, 25 miles from Bakhtivarpur and 7 
miles from Rajgir. The ruins are situated about 
a mile and a half from the station, which also goes 
by the name of Nalanda. Accommodation has to 
be arranged with the Custodian of the Nalanda 
Museum or the place can be visited from Rajgir 
where accommodation is available in the Inspection 
Bungalow or in one of the several dhtiniuiMilfis. 

Lite ruins of Nalanda extend over a large area, 
l he structures exposed to view represent only a 
part of the extensive establishment and consist of 
monastic sites, stupa sites and temple sites. Length 
wise thev extend front south to north, the nioitas- 
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terics on the casern flank and the stupas and the 
temples on the western. The monastei ies were all 
built in more or less the same plan in each ease, 
with rows of cells pteteded In a corridor round a 
central courtvaicl and a shrine at the back wall, just 
opposite the entrance. Dillerent strata, accumu- 
lated one above the other, ate cptite clear and 
indicate successive repairs and icncnations. Ihete 
ate also evidences that these monastei ies wete 
storeved structure-.. Keen in their ruins thee eatrv 
the memory of their imposing and glot ions past. 

I he stupa site No. is a huge sit tic lure stand- 
ing in the middle of a court in the sotti lt-westet n 
flank and surrounded bv a number of \ olive stupas. 
The original stupa had been a small struetute 
which was successively enlarged and built over, the* 
ptesent building, now befoie us, being the result 
of seven such accumulations. The successive en- 
1 ttgements followeal the septate plan of the original 
stupa, and the fifth of these stupas, which is the 
best preserved, had font comet lowers and was 
deioiated with well-modelled stucco iigutes and 
with tings of votive stupas occasionally with bricks 
inscribed with sacicd Buddhist texts in chaiactets 
of about the (tilt centurv a.u. 

do the not th of this stupa and in the same 
alignment ihete have been exposed temple struc- 
tures, each with a later temple elected ditecilv caver 
the remains of an earlier one. The later stmeture 
shows tec (angular projections at the four corners 
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of the square cells, no doubt intended for miniature 
shrines. In the sin rounding court theie are traces 
of Mtmtutes in the shape of miniatuic shiines. 
'oti\e stupas etc. Stub temains extend on all 
sides and lut liter exploiations are necesviiv to 
expose the numerous buildings and establishments 
that arose at this famous place. 

In the Museum nearin ate deposited the 
numerous sc nipt in es and oilier antiquities i c co\ ered 
during the cxcacations and these are sure to 
iinptess the \isitot. 

f he wealth of cpigiaplnc mateiial is no 
less telling. It includes coppet plate and stone 
inscriptions and inset ipt ions on bricks and terra- 
cotta seals. Among the latter we ha\e the official 
seal belonging to the communiiv of \etterable 
monks of the great monasteiv. The inscriptions 
on bricks lecottl such sacred texts as Xirfiniasiitra 
or PNitityavnnul f>ii(l(i'<iilrfi. detailing the Buddha's 
theory of the chain of causation, while the dhaunu 
of the same mac be found in a number of oral 
terra-cotta seals. Nalanda is justly famous for the- 
rmal seals of the historic kings and emperors who 
patronized the establishment numilicemb. Such 
names as Xarasimhagupta. kumaragiipia 11. 
\aimagupta and Vishmtgupta of the impel ial 
Gupta famih. Sanaxaiman .end A\ant batman ol 
the Maukhari chnastx. Bhaskat a\ arm an oi Kama- 
i upa. Harsh acardliana of kanauj and ^\ual othei 
kings of unknown lineage show how this monastic 
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establishment was able to inspire unstinted royal 
patronage from far and near, and in successive 
ages. To these a stone inscription adds the name 
of Yasovarman of Kanauj and copperplate inscrip- 
tions those of Dharmapala and Devapala, the most 
powerful of the Pala kings, including also a royal 
patron from outside India, king Balaputradeva of 
the Sailendra dynasty of Sri vi jaya (Java-Sumatra). 
Among the later Pala emperors Mahipala I muni- 
ficently helped towards the extensive repairs and 
renovations of this far-famed institution, while a 
monk, Yipulasrimirra, is known to have constructed 
a monastery there towards the closing days of its 
eventful history. There must have been other 
benefactors among private individuals, nobles and 
commoners alike. 

The Buddhism that was practised at Nalanda 
and other contemporary institutions in Bengal and 
Bihar was no longer the simple Hinayana: nor was 
it the Mahayana of the eailier days. It was strongly 
imbued with ideas of lautricism, not far removed 
from Tantric Brahmanism. The Muhammadan 
invasion dealt a death blow to these cloistered 
strongholds of the religion of Gautama Buddha, 
which had been so transformed as to become 
insensibly a part of modern Hinduism. 



CONCLUSION 


B i ddhism has been a great tone in the 
hist on of Asia. Over great areas it still sur- 
vives. The accumulation of ages has ttans- 
fonneil the religion a good deal b\ shrouding 
the original teachings of Gautama Buddha. 
But one cannot forget that he made known 
to us the four noble truths and the eightfold 
path of righteousness. It was he who taught us 
the sanctity of life and to strive for A nx'inia as the 
ultimate goal. A ii'V'iiia does not mean extinction 
but self-abnegation, the losing of self in something 
greater than self. There can be no social order, no 
securitv. no peace or happiness, no righteous leader- 
ship, until men lose ihenisehes in something 
greater than themsebes. India, where this great 
teacher of humanitv was born, still beats witness to 
this holy life, and a visit to the Buddhist places oi 
pilgrimage must uplift the mind and soul. 



SITES OF ASOKA’S EDICTS 

The '-neatest patron of Buddhism whs Asoka who. tme to 
the principles ot the teachinu ot the Master. was intent on build' 
me up a rfhannaniji/a bused on universal well-beimr. The main 
sources ot our knowledge about hurt and hi" activities tail into 
two eutt u >n -s— lit rary and mdn oiot* eai. Of tbe.se. the latter, 
consisting of AsokaV own inscription*. constitutes the direct 
'Oiime f>\. ]n» history. In hi" inscriptions tlie kin<r is styled as 
Ih rananijai/a l*n/adasi laid ( Dt rarwmpntfu i rn/aaa/ nija ), i.€., 
*‘km” Pnymlursi. beloved of the 'rods.” The identity of this kmtr 
with A -.oka MiiUif»"ted Ion it airo. lias been proved beyond doubt 
by tlie diseoverv of the Mnski vtiMon ot the in. nor Hock Edicts 
wlueh substitutes the name of Asoka foi Pmadarsi. 

Inscriptions of A>oka have been iound engraved on rocks, 
on separate "tone block", on stone pillar-, and in eaves. Except 
the last they have been d» Miniated as dhantniulip/. s translated as 
edicts of the law ot piety (morality).” Belov an* mvm. in a 
tubulated torm, tlie "ite" of Asoka'" inscription". 

M a ,| «»r Hock Edicts 


>lti - 

Location 

Content* 

1 Dhauh 

Near Bhuvanesvara 

Edicts I-X. XIV. 


Pm i d i s t r i o t, 

and two Kahngti 


( )i issa . 

Edicts. 

'2 (din.it 

1 mile east of Juna- 
itadh. Kathiawar. 

Ki lifts I-XIV. 

J.uicada 

[n B rhuupur taluk' 

Edicts I-X. XIV 


of Ganjarn district. 

and tun Kalmgu 


Orissa. 

Kdicts 

4 KaUl 

In Chakr.ita tchsil; 
Dchra Dun dis- 

t i ict . r.p. 

Edict- I-XIV. 

.7 Man-elira 

Tchsil heacbpiai tei". 
Ha/ai<t distnet. 

XAV.K.P. 

Kdicts I-XIV. 

' Miahhu/it it hi 

b miles from Mar- 
dan. Peshawar chs- 
tuct. X.-W.F.P. 

Edict- I-XIV. 

7 'M*p<llu 

In Bassein taluk. 
T li a n a district. 
Bombav. 

Edict VIII. 

s V» i tu!_udi 

•s miles north-^ast 

Edict-. I-XIV. 


from Goo t y . Km- 
nool district. 
Madras, 

Minor Rock Edict. 

M i 

not Hock E cl t 

<■ t - 

NP - 

Location 

Content - 

1 Bui rat 

Tt ftsil headquarter*. 
Jaipur State* 

Edict I. 

1* Idahinaum 

In ('hitaldr uy dis- 
trict. Mvsoie. 

Edict I. 

.*► (»u\i Math 

Near K o p 1) a 1 
Hyderabad State. 

Edict I. 
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> * ite •» 

Location 


Content 

J.itimid- 
Rames\ aia 

In (.‘lnttuuruu dis- 
trict. My^oie. 

F.dn-t 

I. 

M l-Kl 

In Emcusuixui dis- 
trict. Hvdeiabad 

State. 

i'.dtet 

I. 

Paha mind u 

Near K o p b a 1 . 
Hvdeiabad State. 

Kdirt 

I. 

Kupoath 

14 milts of west of 

Kdirt 

I. 


S 1 e v m a n a - 
b a d. Jubbulpmc 
district. ('. P. 


v NiIinM.hu Suh-divi-ional Head- Edict I. 

qiuuteis Shnliubnd 
distnct. Bihar. 

0 Siddapuin In ( hitaldiuu di^- Edict I. 

trict. Mysnie. 

H* Ycna'zudi S m.lt •« nnith-ea"t of Rock Edicts I-XIV. 

(iooty. Kumoni Minm Hock Edict 1. 

distnct. Madias. 

S e ]> a r ate R o c k I’, dirt- 

* s dC" Location Contents 

i. i5air.it (Calcutta- Tch^il hradquaitci ^ Edu t e nuiueiatinu 
Ha i rat : Asia- Jaipur State. '-acied texts. 

Mi Society. 

( ah uttal 

M a j o r Pillar K il i <• t - 

Site* Location Contents 

I. Kausainbi f Al- Ko^am. a village in Kdnts I-VI. 

lalmbad - Ko- Manijlianpiir ten- Schism Edict. 

p a in : Ke- *il, Allahabad dis- 

nioved to Al- tiict. I’.P. 

laljabad foit 

by Akbai). 

2 Eauriva - Araraj 20 miles muth-wot Edicts I-VI. 

(Kadhiab). of KesuAa Chnin- 

puran district. Bi- 
har. 

J. Lauriya-N a n - la mile-, imith-wt st Edicts I-VI, 

d a n tr a r li of Bettiuh Cham- 

Meerut : Re- paran district. Bi- 

lim . 

4. Miiath (Delhi- Village nem Meerut. Edicts T-YI. 

Meerut : Re- l P. 

mov°(l and ie- 
cieetcd on til 1 * 

Ruhr- D Mu. 
by Fiiuz Shah 
Tiudiiut] ) 

a Rampurva .'52 \ mil'\s north of Edicts I-VI. 

15ett ah. Chimpa- 
icin distnct. It b n . 


* 
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Site* 

H. T opra (Delhi- 
Topra : Re- 

moved and le- 
er e e t e d at 
Kotla Kim/. 
Shahi, Delhi, 
hv Firuz {Shah 
Tughluq). 

M i n 

1. K a u s a in h 1 

(Allahabad 
Ko'Mim Re- 
moved to Al- 
lahabad fort 
bv Akbai 1 

2. Sanchi 


.1 Saniath 


4 Kausambi 

(Set* <tbovei 

(’ o in in e in 
l. Lu.nbini 

I Riinniimdci ) 


Location 

Village m Ambulu 
district. Punjab. 


»r Pillar E d 

Kosam. a village m 
Mamjlianpur /</<- 
s it, Ahahabad dis- 
trict. r.p. 


South of the (*ieat 
stupa at Sanchi. 
Bhopal State. 

(See under Sanchi) 
West ot the Main 
Shi me (See undt-i 
Sai nath) 

(See above) 

o i a t i v c Ins <• 
(Sec utidei Lumbini) 


('ontent* 
Edicts I-VII. 


lets 

Schism Ei bet. 


Schism Eclat 


Schism Edic t 


Edict of the second 
queen. Kanivaki, 
iimtlc i ol Tivaia. 
r i p t i o n s 
V o m m e in o r a t - 
me Asoka's visit- 
to the bn thplai e 
of the Loid m the 
20th veai ol hh 

conseciation. 


2. Xigliva n nb > noith-west C o m m e m o rat - 

of Rummindei. mu Asoka's visit 

to the stupa o f 
K o n a g a m a n «i 
vihieh was rn lair- 
ed by his mder.s. 

Donative 1 n s c i 1 p t i o n s 
1. Rmabar la miles fioiu (Ja\a. Records gift by 

Biliai . Asoka of three 

caves to the Aji- 
vikas. two m the 
12th year and the 
third m the 21st 
year of his com- 
mit ion* 

The above insc upturns aie of outstanding interest for a study 
of Asoka as herein we can tiace the successive stages in the 
development of the mind of Asoka. one of the gieated personali- 
ties in world history. 
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